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News and Editorial Comment 
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From the Editor’s Watchtower 


“Well, what do you think of these school administrators around 
the place here this week,” was a question I (pretending not to be 
one) posed to several Cleveland, Ohio, taxi drivers during the re- 
cent convention of the American Association of School Adiminis- 
trators. 

Their replies might be summed up about like this: “Good 
bunch—well-dressed—good riders—seems much like a convention of 
Rotarians, or business men and women—they don’t go out much 
nights, though—guess they’re busy—or maybe they haven't the 
money. . . .” Taxi drivers are fairly good analysts, and their view- 
point partially sums up the situation. 

About the same thing could be said of the recent North Carolina 
Education Association meeting in Raleigh. The time is nearly 
past, fortunately, when a school convention gave opportunity for 
renewals of “there goes a school teacher—I can tell by the looks.” 

——— 

Did you discover the section in the March JouRNAL on “Happen- 
ings in High Schools?” Be sure to read the interesting ideas, partic- 
ularly for smaller high schools, represented in the brief articles in 
that section in this April issue. We would like to call attention, 
also, to the section on “Some Significant Research Studies” by Dr. 
W. J. McKee. Let us know what you think—or don’t think—about 
these new sections we’ve added. 

0 

The officers of the Department of Rural Education of the North 
Carolina Education Association, and others responsible, are to be 
commended for the excellent publication “Department of Rural 
Education” for 1938-39. There is great potential strength in that 
department. Incidentally, a conference on Rural Education is 
scheduled at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill this 
summer. 


Boston Unit 


School of Educatio 
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Books may now be shipped by parcel post to any point in the 
United States for 114 cents per pound or fraction thereof, accord- 
ing to an executive order signed by President Roosevelt effective 
November 1, 1938, until June 30, 1939. This means that a two- 
pound book package may be mailed to any point in the United 
States for three cents. Although the new rate is only temporary, it 
may become permanent if it seems to operate successfully. 

enamemienemene: 

The elementary schools and the high school of the Whittier 
Union High School District in California for the past three years 
have been working on a program to articulate more closely ele- 
mentary and high school education, according to C. C. Trilling- 
ham, assistant superintendent of the Los Angeles County Schools. 
Articulation has been promoted by: a series of afternoon and din- 
ner meetings for elementary and high school teachers to discuss com- 
mon problems; having high school extracurricular organizations 
present programs in the elementary schools; more satisfactory 
cumulative records; high school visitation days for pupils in the 
last elementary year; and programs presented by the high school 
faculty for the parents of elementary school children. 


Appreciative Acknowledgment 


On behalf of the contributors and the Editorial Board, the 
Editor acknowledges with appreciation the following excerpts from 
recent letters received unsolicited: “I believe that THe HiGH SCHOOL 
JouRNAL is one of the best publications that come across my desk”, 
from William D. Nixon, State High School Supervisor, South Caro- 
lina State Department of Education at Columbia; “I read the last 
issue carefully and think it is fine”, from J. W. Moore, Superinten- 
dent, Winston-Salem, North Carolina; “We are very favorably im- 
pressed with THe Hicu Scnoor Journat this year’, from C. W. 
Davis, Superintendent, Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina. 

“I just want to express my appreciation for the splendid maga- 
zine, THE HicH ScHooL JouRNAL, that you publish. I think the 
last number is unusually good. The special articles and the gen- 
eral information make it a well-balanced magazine for high school 
people. I am calling it to the special attention of our high school 
teachers”, from Walter W. Benson, High School Principal, Green- 
wood, South Carolina; “I am writing you to extend congratulations 
upon the improvement in appearance and content of THe HicH 
ScHOOoL JouRNAL”, from J. H. Knox, Superintendent, Salisbury City 
Schools, Salisbury, North Carolina. . . . 
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“I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed reading THE 
HicH SCHOOL JouRNAL this year”, from Miss Nell Hines, teacher, 
Cullowhee, North Carolina; “I am enjoying THE HicH ScHooL 
JourNAL very much this year”, B. B. Shaw, Superintendent of 
Schools, Howard, South Dakota; “THe HicH ScHooL JOURNAL has 
undergone a very favorable change this year and I have begun to 
look forward to it each month,” Herbert Ellis, teacher, Milton, 
North Carolina. 

Other comments include: “The JouRNAL is a very imposing and 
dignified-looking magazine. . . .”, from Dr. W. L. Uhl, Dean, College 
of Education, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
“Congratulations on the fine magazine you are giving us”, from 
Dr. J. G. Umstattd, Professor of Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas; “Let me compliment you on the excellent appear- 
ance of THe HicH ScuHoot Journat and the articles which you 
have in it”, from Frederick L. Redefer, Executive Secretary, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 


Educational News—Facts—Events 


The Lenoir, North Carolina, high school band program is re- 
ceiving continued recognition throughout the country—and de- 
servedly so. . . . A one-hour period every two weeks is devoted to a 
study of photoplay appreciation in the senior and junior high 
schools in Nashville, Tennessee. 

A comprehensive summer recreational activity program, super- 
vised by the schools, and enrolling 1,200 junior and senior high 
school students, was conducted for eight weeks last summer at Win- 
field, Kansas. . . . National Music Week will be observed in 1939 
from May 7 to May 13. 

In a high school in Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. Dreyer, teacher, uses 
pretty girl models in a special course to aid timid boys in over- 
coming bashfulness toward the fairer sex. . . . A course on the 
development of the English language has been introduced at 
Oswego High School, West Linn, Oregon. 

The Players Club of Central High School, Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, for the past 15 years has sponsored a contest for original one 
act plays. . . . Every child in the white schools of Columbus County, 
North Carolina, may enroll in classes in instrumental music, with- 
out cost. 

James A. Stanley, Principal, Fleetwood High School, North 
Carolina, reports that a cooperative store, managed entirely by stu- 
dents, has provided excellent training to many students this year. 
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..+ J. Andrew Morgan, English teacher, Cary High School, North 
Carolina, reports the organization of a student “Discipline Com- 
mittee” which has done fine work this year. 

Seattle, Washington has nine exchange teachers this year, as 
follows: from Providence, R. I., six teachers; Schenectady, N. Y., two 
teachers; and Madison, Wisconsin, one teacher. . . . Special em- 
phasis on instruction in diet, personal hygiene, posture and disease 
prevention, is being given by physical education instructors in 
Ottawa, Kansas, this year. 

W. F. Sigmon, teacher, Stanly High School, North Carolina, 
reports that a plan of organizing a “Tardiness Council” in each 
grade each month, has improved their tardiness record. . . . The 
Los Angeles City Schools have inaugurated a Student-Body Insur- 
ance Plan which provides full coverage for all student-employees, 
student officers and students participating in athletic activities. 

According to J. W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, there are 125,000 school districts in the United States. There 
are still 130,000 one-room schools and 25,000 two-room schools. 
About 7,000 of the one-room schools have fewer than 6 pupils each. 


Shall We Have Graduation Exercises ? 

Shall we have graduation exercises for the elementary school or 
the junior high school? This question was answered at Simmons 
Junior High School, Aberdeen, South Dakota, by substituting for 
graduation exercises an evening program designed to articulate 
more closely the work with the senior high school. The program 
is participated in entirely by junior and senior high school students. 
Ninth grade speakers bid farewell to their junior high school 
friends. Senior high school speakers point out attractive highlights 
for the next year and welcome the students to the senior high 
school. At the close of the program the students are presented to 
the principal of the senior high school. 

The program is in no sense a graduation exercise. No diplomas 
or certificates are given. The beginning of the student’s senior 
high school work is emphasized rather than the completion of the 
junior high school grades. Elmer Rustad is principal at Simmons 
Junior High School. 





Libraries 
Libraries are never finished. They must include not only the 
books that never die, but those that gather fresh wisdom out of 
the present and look farther into the future.—John Huston Finley. 




















Happenings in High Schools 
mx 
Reidsville Student Loan Fund 


MARY JANE BAKER 
Teacher, Reidsville High School, Reidsville, North Carolina 
For some time a committee of the Reidsville Classroom Teachers’ 
Association has been working on a plan to meet the recognized 
need for a loan fund for high school seniors. 

The plan is simple, yet sufficiently elastic to meet the varying 
needs of the applicants. A committee, appointed by the executive 
council of the association and consisting of a classroom teacher, 
a school administrator, and a citizen of the community, have charge 
of administering the fund. A satisfactory scholastic record and good 
citizenship are essential qualities for those seniors who apply. 

No interest is charged on the money loaned. The student using 
the fund will make a personal note with one satisfactory endorse- 
ment. He must pay the loan as soon as he is gainfully employed. 
The size of the payments and the amount of time allowed to re- 
turn the loan are determined by the above committee. 

As a means of securing money to build up the fund, we have 
given a faculty play for the past two years and plan to make this 
an annual affair. We also plan to raise additional funds by sponsor- 
ing benefit pictures, rummage sales, and other similar events. 


We Exchange Our Findings 


WALTER BENSON 
Principal, High School, Greenwood, South Carolina 


In the Greenwood, South Carolina, High School, we have been 
following a practice among our faculty members of calling to each 
other’s attention magazine articles and books which any faculty 
member has found interesting. Each faculty member turns into 
the central office for compilation and distribution the information 
suggested on the following form, which we have been using for 
some time. 











Books 
Title: 
Author: 
Whole book: 8 EE 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 

Name of magazine and date: 

Article: 
Pages: 

Comments: 
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Name of magazine and date: 
Article: 
Pages: 
Comments: 

















The plan is designed to encourage better and more effective use 
of the professional materials on our magazine stand and seems to 
be working successfully in accomplishing that objective. Inci- 
dentally, articles in the High School Journal have been promi- 
nently mentioned in our compiled list. 


Self-Rating in Citizenship 


NEEDHAM G. BRYAN 
Principal, Middlesex High School, Middlesex, North Carolina 


Pupils in the Middlesex High School are helping to grade them- 
selves on school citizenship this year. At the end of each school 
month each pupil rates himself on ten phases of citizenship. 

These points are: initiative, responsibility and leadership, care 
of personal property, care of public property, promptness, courtesy, 
co-operation, self-control, dependability and honesty, use of time 
and talents—thrift. Each student is also rated on each of these points 
by a committee of three home-room members of the students’ ad- 
visory council, and also by his home-room teacher. The three sets 
of grades are then averaged to arrive at the pupil’s citizenship grade 
for the month. 

No behavior rating plan yet devised is a panacea for all be- 
havior problems. The plan in operation this year seems to be su- 
perior to any used in our school before and is much more demo- 
cratic in nature. Pupils are taught to “know themselves” and to 
try to overcome their citizenship weaknesses. The committee mem- 
bers also receive valuable training and the teachers are provided 
with a suitable check on their opinions. 


Student Librarians 


B. B. SHAW 
Superintendent, Howard Schools, Howard, South Dakota 


The Howard High School in eastern South Dakota, has a com- 
plete library system operated by students that functions efficiently. 
The system has been in operation for six years and now pupils, 
teachers, and school patrons take it as a matter of course. 

Before this plan was established the library books were stored 
in a small room off the study hall stage. The English teacher was 
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usually in charge of these books and loaned them to pupils as she 
had time to do so. No definite system of cataloging or checking was 
used. Certainly what books we had were not readily available for 
student use. 

Now these books have been moved into a library, they are prop- 
erly cataloged, and may be checked out at any time during the 
school day. All of this work is done by pupils. To start the system 
the principal selected two pupils from each high school class and 
gave them the title of “school librarians.” A member of the staff, 
trained in library science, trained them in the management of a 
library. The ranking students were made head librarians. Now, it 
is not necessary to select new ones each year for they actually beg 
to take this work. 

When some graduate or move away others move up and take 
their places. The staff adviser treats the group as a class in library 
science and they in turn receive credit for their work. As a result 
they learn something of value by actually doing it. They take 
their responsibilities seriously and the school trusts them to get 
out the overdue notices, keep a check on the periodicals, and col- 
lect the fines. Discipline problems are few in connection with the 
library and the “pupil librarians” are happy in their work. 


This Annual Gives Training 


E. C. JERNIGAN 
Principal, High School, 
Red Oak, North Carolina 


Oak Leaves, the homemade annual sponsored by the seniors of 
Red Oak High School, is the outgrowth of the desires and demands 
of our seniors for a yearbook which would represent the dignity 
and tradition of the school at a price commensurate with the pur- 
chasing power of rural high school seniors. Ordinary commercial 
memory books with blank pages to be filled in had no particular 
uniformity, built neither tradition nor pride, and provided little 
or no educational values with their production; whereas, the busi- 
ness of compiling, editing, arranging, and financing connected with 
making an annual furnished enjoyment and educational advantages 
in addition to satisfying the needs and desires of our seniors. 

Oak Leaves is now in its second year’s production, and the 
present organization of material at hand gives promise of a better ° 
annual this year than the one of last year which contained divisions 
as follows: dedication, administration, seniors’ individual pictures, 
names, honors, and “write-ups,” juniors, sophomores, freshmen, 
athletics, societies and clubs, activities, and staff. 
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The covers and inside pages are bought from a commercial 
company. The editing, arrangement, putting in pictures, photo- 
graphing of group pictures for divisions, cutting stencils, mimeo- 
graphing pages, and compiling the finished parts into the complete 
annual converts our commercial department into a veritable work- 
shop supervised by our commercial teacher. Our English teacher 
is adviser to the editorial staff. Our commercial teacher trains and 
supervises our managing editor and business manager. 

The total cost to each subscriber to Oak Leaves last year was 
$1.50 for an annual containing 100 pages, 30 individual pictures, 
and 8 group pictures. 


Helena Faculty Studies Curriculum Functions 


A study of the functions of the high school curriculum is a fac- 
ulty project for the current year at the Helena (Montana) High 
School. Faculty committees are studying such functions as (1) train- 
ing for home relationships, (2) training for moral cleanliness, (3) 
training for political citizenship, (4) training for social and civic 
relationships, (5) training for the creative use of leisure time, (6) 
preparation for health, (7) vocational guidance, (8) educational 
guidance, (g) education for safety, and (10) education for con- 
sumership. The committees are preparing proposals for the realiza- 
tion of these functions. Payne Templeton is superintendent at 
Helena. 


Publications and materials for the one hundred and fifteenth 
anniversary of the formation of the Constitution and the inaugura- 
tion of George Washington as first President of the United States, 
which will be celebrated April 30, 1939, may be obtained at nom- 
inal cost from the United States Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C. Materials include the story of the Con- 
stitution, the President’s Proclamation, facsimiles of the Constitu- 
tion, a diorama of the signing of the Constitution, reproductions 
of old maps, music of the period, official posters, and pageants. 


A catalog of books and pamphlets included in the American 
Guide Series prepared by the Federal Writers’ Project, Works 
Progress Administration, may be obtained free from WPA head- 
quarters in Washington. The catalog includes guidebooks for each 
state and for Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. The guidebook 
contains information on highways, folklore, history, and many other 
subjects of cultural interest. 











Implications of the Junior College 
Movement 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges 
Washington, D. C. 


KX 


NDOUBTEDLY the development of the junior college is one 
Us the most significant movements in American education to- 
day. It is significant for what it has already accomplished—but much 
more significant in view of its probable development in the next 
few years. 

According to the latest available data! there are 544 junior 
colleges in the United States with an enrollment of more than 
155,000 students. Of these institutions, 173, with an enrollment 
of 35,000 young men and young women, are found in the eleven 
states included in the membership of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. According to the 1930 census, 
these eleven states had 24 per cent of the population of the country 
while they have 23 per cent of the junior college enrollment. It 
would seem, therefore, that the development of junior college edu- 
cation in the southern states is keeping pace with that in the rest 
of the country. 

The South has been particularly strong in the development of 
private junior colleges. More than two-thirds of the southern jun- 
ior colleges are privately controlled; more than half of the south- 
ern junior college enrollment is in these institutions. 

In the field of public education, however, the story is quite 
different. In all eleven states included in the territory of the South- 
ern Association, there are only 56 publicly controlled junior col- 
leges, with an enrollment of less than 17,000 students. Forty-five of 
these publicly controlled institutions with go per cent of the en- 
rollment are found in three states—Georgia, Mississippi, and Texas. 
The other eight states—Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia—have 
scarcely been touched as yet by the public junior college movement. 


PuBLic JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 


The most significant development of the junior college, how- 
ever, especially in the last decade in the United States, has been 
as a part of the field of public education. During the past ten years 
the enrollment in privately controlled junior colleges in the coun- 


21W. C. Eells, “Junior College Directory, 1939,” Junior College Journal (January, 
1939). 9:212-28. 
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try has increased 52 per cent, while the publicly controlled junior 
colleges have shown a growth of no less than 176 per cent. Stu- 
dents in public junior colleges during this period have increased 
from 39,000 to 109,000—a truly phenomenal growth. 

According to the epoch-making report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion’s Commission on Higher Education in California, made a few 
years ago, the primary and fundamental function of the public 
school system, extending from the earliest years of schooling 
through the junior college, is to educate citizens for effective par- 
ticipation in all those common understandings and codperations 
which are necessary to sustain the best in our complex American 
contemporaneous civilization. 

A second and equally important function of the public school 
system is to prepare young people for productive living through 
occupational training of various types. In many localities the pub- 
lic junior college is singularly well adapted for performing the 
final step in these two important functions of the public school 
system—preparation for constructice citizenship and development 
of occupational competence. 

Leaders in education for many years have pointed out the fact 
that junior college education was essentially secondary in charac- 
ter—that is, that it represents the completion of general education 
before specialization begins. For some students this specialization 
takes the form of concentration on major fields in the upper years 
of the four-year college and university, and in professional or pre- 
professional courses; for others it is in the form of actual entry into 
occupational life in the commerce and industry of the community. 
These educational leaders have insisted that the junior college, 
the completion of secondary education, is the appropriate level 
to which free, tax-supported public education should attain. 


CHANGED ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


More recently, however, educational theory has been reinforced 
by stern reality. Changed and changing economic and social con- 
ditions, especially in the past decade, have brought a realization 
that from practical considerations, if not from theoretical ones, 
the period of public education must be extended. No longer is 
it possible for the majority of young men and young women to 
finish the high school at the average age of eighteen and immedi- 
ately get a job. 

There is every reason to believe that this condition will continue 
and even be accentuated in the future. The probability is slight 
that the majority of our young people in the future will find 
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permanent remunerative positions before they are twenty or twenty- 
one years of age. This is not mere opinion. Already it is supported 
by concrete fact. In the railroad industry, for example, twelve 
years ago 16 per cent of the employees were under 25 years of 
age—today, less than 3 per cent. 

The recent studies of the National Youth Administration show 
that employers have become increasingly reluctant to hire em- 
ployees of 18 or 19 years, and much prefer a minimum age of 20. 
This results, of course, in an increasing paucity of jobs for high 
school graduates. 

At the present time it is said that approximately 70 per cent 
of the young people of high school age are actually enrolled in the 
high schools of the country. This means that there are about seven 
million young men and young women in our American high schools 
today, about twice as many as in the fateful year of 1929. What 
are we going to do with the large number, between one and two 
million annually, of young people of widely-varying degrees of 
ability and intelligence who finish high school now at the average 
age of eighteen, who cannot find jobs and who are not intellectually 
fitted nor economically able to enter the established four-year col- 
leges and universities? Several alternatives present themselves. Let 
us examine a few of these briefly. 


Stx PosstsLE ALTERNATIVES 


First, we may keep them at home in fruitless idleness for two 
years or more. Ultimately this is sure to prove not only uneconomi- 
cal but disastrous as well, for it is as true today, if not more so, as 
it was in the days of our grandfathers that “Satan still finds some 
mischief for idle hands to do.” Such an alternative is socially un- 
desirable and unthinkable as a permanent policy. 

Second, we may turn them adrift, boys and girls alike, to wan- 
der about aimlessly, hitchhiking across the country, living in box 
cars and in hobo jungles, at first, perhaps, genuinely hoping and 
trying to secure employment—but in the face of repeated rebuffs 
and inevitable failures, rapidly developing the conviction that so- 
ciety which will not give them a job at least owes them a living— 
a debt to be collected by panhandling or by more questionable 
and vicious means. This alternative is fraught with untold danger 
to the habits and attitudes of the rising generation and to the in- 
tegrity and stability of the homes of the future. It also is socially 
indefensible. 

Third, as an almost inevitable result of either of the two al- 
ternatives just suggested, we may take care of increasing thou- 
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sands of ambitious, eager high school graduates in reform schools 
and penitentiaries. Such institutions, however, have not been par- 
ticularly noted in the past as ideal training schools for constructive 
citizenship. As a minor feature, too, they are too expensive for 
common use, in many cases the cost per inmate running from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per year. The rapidity, however, with which we 
seem to be adopting this undesirable alternative is indicated by 
government statistics which show that no less than 38 per cent of 
all crimes reported in this country are committed by young people 
24 years of age or less—and that more crimes are committed by 
19-year-old young men than by those of any other age—young 
men of exactly the junior college age. 

The records show in cold but humanly significant and dangerous 
figures a rapid increase in the number of individuals arrested be- 
tween 15 and 19 years of age in the recent past. Doubtless many of 
these young people left school and home to wander over the coun- 
try, in part because there was no local junior college in their home 
community which they might have attended. The jail also is a poor 
alternative to choose as a national solution. 

Fourth, we may adopt a national policy of universal compulsory 
military training for a period of two years or more. This is the 
European method, which is receiving increased prominence in 
the past few years. This plan has some advantages for the individ- 
ual as well as for the state, but it is so thoroughly un-American, 
so at variance with all of our traditions and history in times of 
peace, that it certainly will not receive serious consideration and 
approval of a majority of our people. It, too, would prove a heavy 
burden on the federal treasury, too large a proportion of which 
now, in the judgment of many thoughtful citizens, is devoted to the 
military establishment. In fact, the trend is in the other direcion, as 
indicated by the recent change from compulsory to voluntary mili- 
tary training in some of our great state universities. This al- 
ternative, also, cannot be seriously considered as a permanent so- 
lution. 

A fifth alternative is to place additional hundreds of thousands 
of young men in road, soil, and forestry work in CCC camps in 
all parts of the country. This solution, of course, does not take 
care of the young women at all. In addition there are decided limita- 
tions to the number of such projects which can be administered 
efficiently. It, too, is relatively expensive, costing the federal gov- 
ernment annually in the vicinity of $1,000 per man. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the CCC camps had been in existence 
only a short time when the government discovered that an essential 
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element had been overlooked. An educational program as well as an 
industrial one was found to be indispensable. An extensive educa- 
tional machinery has been set up with an educational director in 
each camp. That this has been difficult, however, is suggested by 
the fact that the young men in these camps range all the way from 
those scarcely able to read to college graduates, and that suitable 
equipment and supplies for teaching have been almost entirely 
lacking. 

A sixth, and final alternative, remains for consideration. As 
President Hutchins, of the University of Chicago, said recently: 
I see no escape from the proposition that the future will bring the same in- 
crease in junior college enrollment that the high school has experienced and 
that these organizations must offer instruction adapted to the students in them. 


. . . Whether we like it or not, we must accommodate the young people of 
the country up to their eighteenth or twentieth year. 


America, then, in self-defense, if from no more praiseworthy 
motives, will be compelled to care for hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps even millions of additional young people who will continue 
their formal education at least two years beyond the high school. 
This necessarily will be in the junior college or in some equivalent 
institution. 

There is no place else for them to go. The existing colleges and 
universities are not sufficient in size, in number, nor in type of 
instruction offered for such a varied group of “all the children of 
all the people.” Less than a third of our high school graduates are 
fitted by native ability to pursue successfully standard courses of 
study in our best colleges. 


THE OPPORTUNITY IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In the local junior college the young men and young women 
of the nation have an opportunity to complete a higher level of 
education under favorable conditions at home. Here they can pre- 
pare themselves not only to earn a better living but to live a bet- 
ter life than would be possible under any of the other alternatives 
outlined above—a life of greater usefulness to society and of greater 
satisfaction to themselves. The junior college comes closer to meet- 
ing the real needs of thousands of unemployed and unemployable 
young men and young women than any other alternative that is 
open. 

The junior college comes nearer to preparing them to take their 
place later in the economic life of the community if they have the 
opportunity to select from a variety of so-called semi-professional 
courses such as are now being offered in some of our more pro- 
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gressive junior colleges. For every graduate engineer needed in mod- 
ern industrial life we know from a recent extensive study that three 
persons with semi-professional engineering training are desirable. 
A similar situation holds in many other areas of professional edu- 
cation. 

The junior college also comes closer to preparing young peo- 
ple to take their place in the political and social life of the future 
if they have the opportunity to profit by broad courses in social 
citizenship rather than depending upon the extreme specialization 
necessary in our universities for those who are preparing for pro- 
fessional life in the fields of medicine, law, theology, or engineer- 
ing. There will always be a place, of course, for the specialized 
training of the university for the minority of high school gradu- 
ates needed for positions of leadership in the professional, indus- 
trial, and political life of the country; but there will be an in- 
creasing place for the junior college, the college for the majority 
of high school graduates, fitted for other fields of usefulness in the 
life of the nation. 


MEETING THE Cost OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


In California a recent study showed that 54 per cent, over half, 
of high school graduates who went on with their formal education, 
did so in the junior colleges of the state. And this is being done at 
a fraction of the expense, to society and to the government, of 
any of the other alternatives suggested above. There seems to be 
no escape from the conclusion that society as a whole must sup- 
port the education of youth at public expense, at least through the 
junior college level. How this support shall be provided is another 
question, but certainly it should not be at the expense of the in- 
dividual student or of his parents. Once it is admitted that junior 
college education is secondary in character, there is no logical es- 
cape from the proposition that there is no more justification for 
charging tuition of young people in the junior college than there 
is in the public high school or in the elementary school. 

It must be admitted, however, that this desirable condition of 
free junior college education is now found in relatively few of our 
states. Its most important exemplification for the longest period 
is found in California with its present enrollment of more than 
50,000 students in the public junior colleges of the state. No 
tuition is charged, the entire expense being made up from a com- 
bination of local taxation and state funds. This support has been 
one of the most potent factors in the remarkable growth of the 
junior college movement in California. 
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Even if it be granted that junior college education should be 
provided at public expense, the question remains as to how this 
expense shall be met. Should it be furnished entirely by the state, 
entirely by the local community, or by some combination of these 
two sources? From the standpoints both of theory and of practice 
there is much to be said in favor of a combination—possibly an 
equal sharing of the costs by local district and by the state. 

The well-known general arguments for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity, especially for some of the southern states with 
their relatively great educational burden in terms of number of 
children to be educated, and their relatively low economic re- 
sources, suggest that the federal government should share as well. 
Certainly if and when federal support for the equalization of edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the country becomes a reality, 
the local states as well as the nation should adopt as a fundamental 
principle the allocation of funds to the states to assist in provid- 
ing suitable junior college opportunities for the young people 
within their borders. 


PossIBLE ENROLLMENT IN SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


At the present time the enrollment in the public junior colleges 
of California is approximately 91 for each 10,000 people in the 
population of the state. In the eleven states of the Southern Asso- 
ciation it is only 6 for each 10,000 population. If, then, these eleven 
southern states were as well provided with public junior college 
facilities and attendance as California they would have an en- 
rollment of approximately 250,000 young people instead of 16,000 
as at present. 

Mississippi has the largest public junior college enrollment, in 
proportion to population, of any of the southern states—16 for each 
10,000 of population. If its enrollment were proportional to that 
of California, it would have 18,000 young people enjoying the op- 
portunities of junior college education as part of its public school 
system instead of 3,200 as at present. 

Unfortunately, Mississippi ranks at or near the bottom in its 
economic ability to support public education. Yet it has the largest 
junior college attendance, relatively, of all the southern states. 
If it can afford liberal state and local support for public junior 
college education, surely no other southern state—nor northern 
and western state, either—can consistently defend its lack of sup- 
port of public junior college education on the ground of financial 
inability. Mississippi has increased her appropriations for the 
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support of her public junior colleges 45 per cent for the present 
biennium over those for the past biennium. 

Texas is second of the southern states in proportion of enroll- 
ment, with 14 for each 10,000 of her population; Georgia is third 
with 12 for each 10,000; Tennessee is fourth with only 2 students 
in public junior colleges for each 10,000 of population; and no 
other southern state has as much as 1 public junior college student 
per 10,000 of its population. 


CONCLUSION 


Educational theory for a half century or more has insisted that 
junior college education should be the completion of general or 
secondary education at public expense. Recent economic and so- 
cial conditions with increasing urgency demand a translation of 
this theory into practice. The experience of a western state shows 
the possibilities for significant service to American youth in the 
junior college field. The example of Mississippi, an economically 
inferior southern state, even in the stress of depresion and re- 
trenchment, in increasing its junior college appropriations almost 
fifty per cent suggests the financial ability of any state to support 
junior college education. 

Is there any reason, then, during the next decade, why all the 
states of the southern area should not reach at least the Mississippi 
level of junior college education under public control and sup- 
port? If all eleven of these states had 16 junior college students 
per 10,000 population, as in Mississippi, the public junior colleges 
of the states in the Southern Association territory would be taking 
care of the educational, vocational, and citizenship needs of at least 
45,000 young people as contrasted with less than 17,000 at the pres- 
ent time. 





Commercial Traveler’s Guide to Latin America, Part I—West Coast 
of South America. Trade Promotion Series No. 179. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 20 cents. 


Contains information on: how to reach the west coast of South 
America by steamship, air, highway, and railway; climate; cloth- 
ing; seasonal activities; communication; sales routes; and passport 
and other requirements. 


Similar information for the east coast of South America is con- 
tained in Part II. Trade Promotion Series No. 187. 20 cents. 
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EADERSHIP in any field presupposes a thorough knowledge 
Ler that field and the philosophy underlying the whole pro- 
gram. Education as a community, state and national enterprise is 
dependent upon the leaders and the workers in that particular 
field to bring to the public a comprehensive view of the theory and 
practice of educational service. 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN INTERPRETATION 


The means to such an understanding can come about only 
through adequate interpretation on the part of leaders. Interpreta- 
tion therefore becomes one of the major responsibilities of the 
principal of any school. His administrative practice, his supervisory 
activities, and his community programs must interpret the pur- 
poses underlying the school. Interpretation is a device which com- 
mercial agencies have resorted to in the promotion of both worth- 
while and worthless products. 

It is an old practice resorted to by great educational leaders of 
an earlier date. Socrates, Erasmus, Horace Mann and other great 
teachers were interpreters of their ideas and ideals about education. 
American education has been talked and written about from the 
time of its inception as a primary factor in the development of a 
democracy. A democratic society more than any other type de- 
mands an interpretation of the various agencies which serve it. 
In this particular age when there is so much competition for the 
tax dollar of the community, the state, and the nation, there is 
added reason for complete and sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the public of the various services which are being provided 
through governmental funds. 

Education even though of a very personal nature, has been one 
of the most severely punished services of the people during recent 
periods of depression. There may be some relation between this 
fact and the fact of an inadequate interpretation of the purposes 
and programs of the schools. While every instrument of publicity 
has been utilized by the modern age to reach the consuming pub- 
lic, education has too frequently girded itself about by a false 
sense of modesty and a highly professional viewpoint and thus kept 
somewhat removed from actual life situations. 
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The principal now stands in the key position to reclaim the 
interest and support of the public for the institution which is now 
so largely serving all of the youth of the state and nation. Economic 
and social life is throwing upon the school more and more the re- 
sponsibility for directing young life. The youth movements of this 
generation should find safe anchorage in the schools under the di- 
rection of a thoroughly professional, highly-sensitive, and keenly- 
awake principal serving as an interpreter in a confused world. 


ELEMENTS IN INTERPRETATION 


There are certain very essential elements in an adequate pro- 
gram of interpretation to which the principal should give careful 
attention. Any program to be effective must be continuous in its 
outline and application. Too often such activities have been 
planned merely to meet an emergency and not for continuous pro- 
motion from year to year. It should also be very honest in its effort. 
There should be no clouding of the issues by vague and general 
terms as to the value of education. At one time possibly too much 
emphasis was given to a phase of publicity promising definite 
monetary reward for those who continued in school. Such results 
have not been borne out in practice. Another argument often 
used was that education would prevent crime. Such has not been 
the case. The question may rightfully be raised as to whether or 
not education has had a chance to make citizens and to prevent the 
development of crime waves. 

Honesty, however, must be one of the essentials of true inter- 
pretation. Still another important essential is that it must be in- 
clusive. Too often there is a tendency to present only one side of 
a picture. Such presentation in the long run brings discredit to 
any cause. It often happens that only the favorable side of educa- 
tion is presented in a given community. There must always be 
some of the unattractive and unfavorable, but the entire picture 
of education must be given. The skillful interpreter will see to it 
that the presentation is understandable to all the constituency in- 
volved. 

Many principals have spent a great deal of time and effort 
in bringing to one class of the citizenship a discussion of the school, 
neglecting many other vital groups. In city schools it has been 
easy to reach civic clubs and special organized groups of business 
men and professional workers. At the same time a great section of 
the public has been neglected. The terms used in interpretation 
must be of a nature calculated to be understood by the layman. Edu- 
cational terms must be simplified to an extent not yet attained. 
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Still another essential of adequate interpretation is that every facil- 
ity of the community must be utilized. It cannot be limited to 
the school paper, to the daily paper, or to any single agency. The 
wide-awake interpreter utilizes every facility of the area in which 
he may be working as a means of interpretation. 

No person has at his command as many agencies of interpreta- 
tion as does the principal of a school. All of the pupils enrolled 
are immediately the medium for thorough and adequate interpreta- 
tion. The average commercial concern would pay in large figures 
for the direct interpretative medium of individual students. These 
students unfortunately are not always clear as to the objectives 
and ideals of the particular school they attend. They get their 
lessons, go home to their parents, and are seldom thoroughly 
aroused to the great power of the local school. 


EVIDENCES OF EFFECTIVE INTERPRETATION 


There are, however, many evidences of effective interpretation on 
the part of principals throughout North Carolina and the nation. 
School papers and press notices are ever present to indicate the 
value of print and photography. Special school organs of various 
sorts are being made available. School exhibits and school fairs 
are springing up in many progressive communities. Any principal 
can with reasonable effort give much information about his local 
school through a well-planned school fair. 

Individual report cards which go into the home periodically 
are beginning to carry interpretative information rather than mere 
dead grades which can only overemphasize one side of the school 
program. Report cards that mean something ought to become the 
goal of every wide-awake interpreter. In a school of one thousand 
pupils there are one thousand opportunities for the report cards 
to make a favorable impression upon the patron. Demonstration 
teaching showing the newer methods and approaches are being 
presented in many schools. 

The parent who attended school in another day cannot easily 
understand some of the modern and generally-recognized teaching 
methods. Many principals are making the contacts with patrons 
in the office, on the street, and in the community positive rather 
than negative. Adjustments of children through adequate guid- 
ance programs serve as another medium of school interpretation. 
School plants are being opened up for community service of all 
sorts. Programs are being planned for the constructive use of 
these buildings which belong to the community. People who use 
things begin to understand and appreciate them. Radio programs, 
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pictures, dramatic activities, are all coming to mean a great deal 
to many communities which are otherwise lacking in social and 
cultural contacts. Such interpretation is in progress in many 
schools. Unfortunately, however, in many others there is none of 
the life indicated by these activities. 

The principal who is concerned about the recognition of the 
work of the principal has but to consider the great possibilities 
that lie open for him as an educational interpreter of the school 
to the community, and of the community to the school. No indi- 
vidual holds such an important position in the community. There 
is a trend toward the proper recognition of this school leader. 
There will be a demand for more opportunity for him to exer- 
cise his privilege of leadership when and if there is evidence of a 
desire and ability to do the job. Interpretation is the challenge 
of public education today. The principal possesses the key to that 
challenge. 

The teaching force reaches various sections of the community 
life and should be at all times thoroughly informed about and 
sympathetic to the school program. School employees from the 
janitor on up the scale hold in their hands contacts of valuable 
moment to the welfare of the schools. The press, the radio, the 
platform, the film, organized groups in civic, social and economic 
life are all open to an alert leader. 


CHALLENGE TO THE PRINCIPAL 


The principal of the school must see to it that the work of 
that particular institution is worthy of interpretation. Salesman- 
ship cannot be interpreted to the advantage of the school. Poorly 
organized programs and unused facilities cannot be explained away 
or covered up by a half-hour publicity stunt. There must be some- 
thing to sell before the sale can be made. Sometimes the principal 
is so close to the school that he fails to get a proper perspective 
of the situation and is blinded to such an extent by the press of 
immediate administrative problems that he cannot present the 
total situation to his patrons. Often it is necessary to step away 
far enough to get an overview of the scene. 

This is a very difficult thing for a principal in the typical North 
Carolina and Southern school to do. He is submerged by the multi- 
plicity of detail which is pressing down upon him. Drastic action 
may become necessary to get the proper self-analysis of the local 
situation. The principal should be the man or the woman with a 
high-powered professional field glass looking at the school to de- 
tect any trouble spots which may exist and to discover and com- 
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ment upon high points of achievement. When this is being done 
adequately such a person can interpret in a broad and generous 
way the entire program of the school unit. 

A principal who is an interpreter has the love and respect of 
the students in his school and through them he gives his message. 
He invites personal confidence and support of his faculty who in 
turn bring a beautiful example of cooperation and service to the 
community. This same principal lives in and with the community 
which is being served. He becomes a part of it, feeling its pulse 
from every angle. Such a principal can in the real sense sell the 
product which is being produced under his skillful direction. There 
is as much responsibility for the establishment of an understand- 
ing and utilization of the work of the school as there is for the 
actual process of administration and instruction. Those who fail 
in this obligation become a party to the limitation of opportunity 
so prevalent in a democracy in which people express their will to 
do or to deny as dictated by their enlightenment or their ignorance. 





Science Curriculum Study 


A new study of the complete Science Program, grades 1-14, 
is being sponsored by the National Education Association. Invi- 
tations were accepted by a number of prominent organizations in 
the fields of science and science teaching to a central committee 
meeting at Cleveland, February 23 and 24. It is thought that the 
study will take around three years to complete. Widespread co- 
operation in the collection of date and suggestions will be sought, 
and a considerable number of teachers in various parts of the 
country will be asked to serve as consultants. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. Ira C. Davis of the Uni- 
versity High School, Madison, Wisconsin. Southern members are 
Dr. Hanor A. Webb of George Peabody College, Nashville, rep- 
resenting the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, and Dr. Carleton E. Preston of the University of North Caro- 
lina as one of five representing the Department of Science In- 
struction of the National Education Association. 


Charts Available on Soil Conservation 


Ten excellent pictorial charts (approximately size 1914 x 24144 
inches) are available to schools on request, from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or from the field 
offices of the Soil Conservation Service. 
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HOSE who have in charge the education of youth have also 
the responsibility for making the library accessible to youth. 
The modern world calls for continued and persistent learning 
not only for the enrichment of life but as the only means of sur- 
vival and growth. To deny a child the personal adjustment which 
comes from the easy and wide use of books is to leave him un- 
prepared for the life of tomorrow. As our social life becomes 
more complex, the necessity for individual adjustment and re- 
sponsibility increases, and the demand for rich and varied ex- 
perience, both objective and vicarious, becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Reading must assume the responsibility in supplying 
these needs if the individual is to survive and participate intelli- 
gently in social progress. 


THE TEACHER AND THE LIBRARY 


In this connection the library becomes the silent partner of 
the teacher. It assists greatly in furnishing additional experience 
for the reading ambitions aroused by the teacher. It helps solve 
the problem of providing for individual differences. School life 
is stimulated, expanded, and enriched by this friendly, many-sided 
agency. 

The library and the librarian have in numerous ways lifted 
the load of the teacher. If she is called upon for enriched cur- 
ricula work, the library comes to her aid. In the development 
of character education, the library is an able and willing co-worker. 
The library is, without doubt, one of the very important depart- 
ments of the modern school. It is the “power plant” of the insti- 
tution. It connects in a vital way with every other department. 

The school library which actually accomplishes such an atmos- 
phere, such an influence, must of necessity be under the direction 
of an individual who is farsighted, thinking, understanding, 
trained, and alert. This individual, the librarian, must be an ad- 
ministrator, a teacher, and a librarian if the school gives to the 
boys and girls and to the teachers the needed impetus to use library 
aids for the “preparation for living” which is one of the major 
aims of education. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The librarian is charged with a certain responsibility in the 
establishment of such a setup. As a part of her training she has 
studied sizes of rooms, shelving height, size, and the like. She has 
studied arrangement of physical equipment from the standpoint 
of service or ease for using. Logically she should be charged with 
making recommendations for any piece of library furniture 
whether it is to be bought from a library dealer or to be made by 
the janitor in the building—if he happens to be versatile enough 
to wield a hammer and saw with the same ease with which he 
wields the broom and the mop. This is her field as much as the 
selection of the setting for a dramatic presentation is the field of 
the teacher of drama. 

Likewise the librarian must be able to select the needed tools 
for everyday use. In her department these consist largely of books, 
magazines, and fugitive or ephemeral materials which we some- 
times include under pamphlets and clippings. Unless the librarian 
has studied the curricula of her individual school and has been 
definitely guided by it, we may well question her selection of the 
book collection. This is a growing thing which requires constant 
attention and constant adjustment to meet a changing educational 
program. 

She must know, actually know, the contents of the books if 
she selects wisely and well. She must, for example, know far better 
than did the extremely good-looking and continually-reading gen- 
tleman crossing the Atlantic know the contents of A Kentucky 
Cardinal. He was accosted by a young lady who remarked, “I see 
you are interested in reading.” He replied, “Yes.” Not to be out- 
done, she continued, “Have you read A Kentucky Cardinal?” He 
stiffly answered, “I am not interested in religious works.” “Oh, 
but the cardinal was a bird!” she said. “Nor,” retorted the gen- 
tleman, “am I interested in his morals.” 

The collection of books must then be organized so that it can 
be easily and readily used by its patrons who in this case are 
pupils and teachers. For such technical work we must rely on the 
training given at library schools and upon the ability of the libra- 
rian to adjust it to the needs and size of the individual school. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS IN LIBRARY USAGE 


In addition to the physical setup, the selection and organiza- 
tion of the collection, there is one other service in establishing the 
library which needs definite attention. It has to do with the edu- 
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cation of the teachers in the aims, objectives, purposes, and use 
of the school library. Unless the teachers themselves have a work- 
ing knowledge of the library, it cannot function to its fullest use- 
fulness. Many teachers have had no library experience of their 
own. Even superintendents are at times backward about the sim- 
plest of procedures. Witness the incident in which an elementary 
child, seeing the school superintendent thumbing through a book 
for a given selection, cried out, “Why, you aren’t educated! My 
teacher says educated people use the index to see what page it is 
on.” 

Some principals have never heard of the Reader’s Guide to 
Periodical Literature, an index to magazines. As a part of an 
orientation procedure each year, it should be presented to the 
teachers. This help to the teachers in the use of the library is 
absolutely necessary, but it must be done with the utmost tact and 
understanding. Many teachers have not had the opportunity of 
really associating with books, consequently they must be taught 
humbly, gradually, and tactfully. Many may feel that the library 
is an added burden. To suggest an idea here, a hint there, and 
to see an indifference evolve into a sympathetic use of the library 
is most gratifying. Because she is dealing with adults—educated 
adults—the librarian needs endless patience, infinite charity, and 
boundless vision. 

With her setup functioning smoothly and her library techni- 
cally established so that those phases of the work are largely a 
matter of keeping up-to-date and growing with the program, the 
relationship of the librarian to the school needs emphasis. What 
services may be expected of her through the administration of the 
library? 

THe LipRARIAN AND THE SCHOOL 


To her superintendent and principal she makes reports at in- 
tervals of the progress of the work. This includes statistics and 
running accounts of especially interesting happenings accurately 
and neatly prepared. She calls attention to professional articles 
or materials in which he may be interested. She remembers his 
especial hobbies and notifies him of any article which she thinks 
will appeal to him. And she discusses with him matters of policy. 

To the school itself the library presents an aesthetic atmosphere. 
It becomes a center of cultural activity. It should radiate quiet 
charm and simplicity which promote better attitudes of citizenship. 
No room in itself can continually present such a feeling. It is only 
as the librarian works to achieve this that such an end can result. 
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Not restriction, but individually-controlled freedom should be the 
key word, so that pupils, faculty, and patrons find satisfaction in 
visiting and working there. 

The library has also a definite place in improving the course of 
study of the school through the enrichment of the content and 
by adapting materials to the varying abilities and tastes of the 
pupils. The textbook as a guide to a course requires an abund- 
ance of additional material if the student is to be given a grasp 
of the content which encourages him to clearer thinking and 
understanding. A course in American Democracy or Elementary 
Economics would be bare indeed without helpful materials sup- 
plied by an understanding, but critical librarian, who studies the 
course of study; works with the teachers; studies the abilities, ap- 
titudes, and interests of all the young Janes and Johns who swarm 
to the library asking how and where and when. 


The teachers likewise seek help. “Where can I find illustrative 
material for a marionette show of Shakespeare’s Macbeth?” ‘That 
means marionettes, play production, Shakespearian theatre, cos- 
tume, Scotch background, English background, carpentry—and 
especially does it mean enthusiasm that the teacher may not be 
discouraged in her new undertaking. “What can be done with 
Frank whose chief end in school seems to be football, not Latin?” 


wails another teacher. Perhaps Frank is putting first things first; 
it is not for the librarian to say, but she can work with the Latin 
teacher toward giving Frank an understanding of Roman games 
as related to modern games through literature about the two. She 
can provide the supplementary and collateral material requested 
either by subject, definite title, or implication. 


The librarian can help the teacher keep up-to-date profession- 
ally by providing educational materials for the teacher’s study and 
more especially by providing library materials to meet the changing 
teaching methods so that the teacher is not handicapped in her 
procedure. The orientation of the teacher as regards the library 
has already been discussed, but attention is called to it again be- 
cause of the librarian’s responsibility to the teacher in this con- 
nection. This understanding is such a power in the students’ re- 
action to the library that it cannot be overemphasized. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND THE PUPIL 


The biggest factor in the scheme of the librarian’s activities is 
the pupil. Since the library to a greater degree than the school 
is an institution in which intellectual progress may be continued 
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throughout life, the school should make certain that every child 
has instruction and practice in the use of both libraries and books. 
This is his key to the content of books; it unlocks them for use as 
well as for pleasure. With the door open, his reading gives ability 
to put words into ideas, thoughts, motives, and actions, leading to 
knowledge and efficiency. 

Through it he gains access to the best that has been dreamed 
and thought and done. One of the requirements set up by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is that in 
each school accredited by the Association there shall be a mini- 
mum of twelve lessons on the use of the library taught preferably 
by the librarian. This minimum is a necessity if the library is to 
function satisfactorily in the school. This then is one of the serv- 
ices expected of the librarian and should be put first among the 
librarian’s relations to the student body. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that boys and girls are think- 
ing individuals and that they must be guided in their critical and 
expanding point of view. The same person in charge of a situa- 
tion day after day can do much in this connection. In one school 
library an eighth-grade boy came seeking “something to wade 
through for English.” Thinking to get the scowl off his face, the 
librarian asked him, “How about Jules Verne’s Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea?” He grinned and said quick as a flash, 
“It’s too deep, but I can swim.” He took the book and came back 
asking when it was written, how much of it was so, and like ques- 
tions. Books were found to answer the queries. He went to work 
on his own problem and in a few days announced that the book 
was written before submarines were invented, was largely true, 
and that Jules Verne was a prophet. He read all Jules Verne’s 
books that he could get, many science books and books of travel, 
and even Kipling’s and Masefield’s sea poems. Now he is working 
on industrial chemistry. Through guidance he found himself in 
the school library. 

There are many recreations other than reading that may be 
guided through the library. The librarian’s use of the bulletin 
board can be a big factor in this. The extracurricular activities 
to a large extent head up in the library, and the librarian must 
be prepared to give help or guidance as the need may be. All 
of these activities lead to vocational and educational guidance. 


COooPERATION A REQUISITE FOR SUCCESS 
A close cooperation of the librarian with the administrator, the 
teachers, and the pupils allows a much greater and more satisfac- 
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tory use of all library materials. It leads young people to go to 
the library as they might go to the kitchen cupboard or the tool 
chest because they know what they will find there. The librarian, 
through the administration and presentation of her especial sphere, 
assists in pervading the school with that rare quality called intel- 
lectual atmosphere and so takes her place in helping children learn 
to learn—which is the supreme purpose of the school. 





Social Studies Class Conducts Community 
Health Project 

The vaccination of pupils against smallpox was carried on as 
a project in community health by a Grade VIII B social studies class 
in the Slauson Junior High School of Ann Arbor, Michigan. Dur- 
ing a study of vaccines and preventive medicine it was discovered 
that seven of the twenty-nine pupils in the class were not vacci- 
nated. This prompted the class to make a study of the problem 
in the entire school. 

Questionnaires were prepared by the pupils and were distrib- 
uted through the homerooms. When the results of the survey 
showed that two-thirds of the pupils either were never vaccinated 
or had vaccinations too old to be considered effective, the class 
organized a campaign to have all such pupils vaccinated. The pu- 
pils prepared letters to be sent to the parents and arranged with 
the city health officer for a clinic to vaccinate the children. The 
project resulted in the vaccination of 26 per cent of all pupils in 
school, bringing the total vaccinated to 74 per cent of the student 
body. 

According to Arthur A. Rezny, teacher of the class, the project 
was extremely valuable both for the instruction in health protec- 
tion which pupils received, and for the experience they gained in 
organizing such a project. 


The Simmons and Roosevelt Junior High Schools at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota, have an educational guidance program which de- 
votes an entire six-weeks period in the spring semester preparing 
pupils to make intelligent choices of elective courses for the com- 
ing year. The program includes lectures by teachers of elective sub- 
jects; homeroom discussions; individual conferences between home- 
room teachers and pupils; and contacts with parents through 
mimeographed materials and the daily newspapers. The final pro- 
gram of subjects for each pupil must be approved by the parent 
and checked by the home room teacher. The program has resulted 
in more careful consideration of elective choices by pupils, parents 
and teachers. C. J. Dalthorp is superintendent at Aberdeen. 
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Developments in California High Schools. Ausrey A. Douc.ass. 
The Educational Record. 20:44-59. January, 1939. 


The author, who is chief of the division of secondary education of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, discusses some significant recent develop- 
ments in secondary education in California. 

First, is the development of core or basic courses in which students are 
given guidance, orientation, and a continuation of the basic training of the 
elementary and junior high schools; second, is the development for beginning 
students of separate orientation courses, or definite provision for orientation in 
such studies as English or social studies; third, is the tendency to move to 
higher grades such subjects as algebra, goemetry, and the languages; fourth, is 
the introduction of general or basic courses in grades nine and ten to replace 
algebra, geometry, and the languages; fifth, is the tendency for the senior high 
school to adopt the junior high school objectives of twenty years ago. 


Adult Education in the Public Schools. E. W. BALpur. School and 
Society. 49:229-236. February 25, 1939. 


Are we justified in promoting a program of adult education when this 
may take away badly needed support from the “real business” of the schools? 
Dr. Balduf, who is director of adult education in Des Moines, Iowa, answers 
this question in the affirmative. 

He states that the “real business” of the schools is to educate people to 
participate intelligently in matters that affect the common welfare. This article 
presents a strong case for the consideration of a program of adult education as 
an essential part of any program of public education. 


Teachers, Don’t Borrow Money! Apert L. Keeney. The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal. 98:44-45. March, 1939. 


Superintendent Keeney of Superior, Wyoming, describes the high interest 
rates which teachers pay to finance companies for vacation loans. Many loan 
companies, Mr. Keeney states, charge interest rates, brokerage fees, and examina- 
tion fees which total thirty to forty per cent of the principal sum. He recom- 
mends teachers credit unions or mutual loan associations as a solution for the 
problem of borrowing money for vacation or summer school. 


The Winfield Summer Activity Program. Evan E. Evans. The 
American School Board Journal. 98:30-32. March, 1939. 


The summer activity program at Winfield, Kansas, is based on the whole- 
some interests of boys and girls. Providing for children from the elementary 
school through the senior high school, the program last summer offered oppor- 
tunity for the development of hobbies and for participation in outdoor activi- 
ties. Some of the more popular activities were manual training, crafts, sewing, 
art, dramatics, music, story-telling, reading, and sports. The program, which 
ran for a period of eight weeks, was directed by a staff of thirty-seven qualified 
instructors. 




















Business Education Column 
Conducted by G. H. PARKER 





Significant Trends in Business Education 


S THE twig is bent, so is the tree inclined” may be applied 
Aw business education, because in all probability the trends 
in the field today will be the accepted policies, practices and pro- 
cedures of tomorrow. Trends are difficult to determine and some- 
times what one might call a trend is merely an enthusiastic con- 
viction or wishful thinking. 

Even statistical data permitting comparison of conditions as 
they exist at present with what they were previously is not an in- 
fallible indication of trends as a climax may be reached or condi- 
tions may reverse themselves at most any given time. However, an 
evaluation and interpretation of existing facts and conditions in 
the light of past experiences and in view of definitely determined 
needs and made bv persons who are thoroughly familiar with 
the entire field of business education may, in the opinion of 
the writer, be safely relied upon to indicate the direction in 
which the various phases of business education may be expected 
to develop. 

The writer recently wrote to a number of the leaders in the 
field asking them to state briefly what they felt were the significant 
trends in business education. The responses were immediate and 
generous and it was interesting to discover that on a great many 
points there was practically unanimous agreement. 

In view of the emphasis that is being given to the practical side 
of education; in view of the fact that administrators and business 
teachers are ever anxious that the business department should be of 
the greatest possible service; and in view of every indication that 
there will be a large number of schools putting in business de- 
partments next year or including some business subjects in the 
curriculum, it is believed that the following trends taken from 
the lists suggested by some fifteen leaders in the field of business 
education might be helpful to both administrators and business 
teachers. 

1. “There is a change in the philosophy of business education 
towards more emphasis on general education. 
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2. “There is a definite recognition of consumer problems which 
should have the attention of business teachers. Business teachers are 
putting more emphasis on buying and selling and less emphasis 
on some of the office work. Courses in salesmanship are becoming 
courses in buymanship. 


3. “There is a tendency to enrich the curriculum by the intro- 
duction of more social-business subjects. There is a trend towards 
business education for non-vocational uses, for college entrance, 
for personal use, and for general social purposes. 


4. “Much attention is being given to business education in the 
small high school. Small towns that employ one or two business 
teachers have very largely tried to imitate what is being done in 
large city schools. Business teachers are gradually realizing that this 
is a grave mistake and are working out their own problems based 
upon the needs of their own community. 


5. “There is an increased interest in the problem of guidance, 
particularly as to the strictly vocational subjects. Administrators 
are coming to see that business demands the very finest type of 
student and the business department is attracting the most able 
of the pupil enrollment. 


6. “Definite recognition is being given to the value of coépera- 
tion between the business teacher and the business man in the 
progress of business education. 


7. “There is a tendency for the business skill subjects to move to 
higher levels in the curriculum. 


8. “There is coming to be a definite recognition of the oppor- 
tunity to do constructive work in the development of personality 
through business courses, and there is a growing tendency on the 
part of business teachers to stress better ethics in business. 

g. “Some business subjects, especially typewriting, are being 
taught to academic students. 


10. “Research is playing an increasingly greater part in solving 
the problems of business education. Graduate institutions are tak- 
ing the lead in this trend and as more students enter such institu- 
tions the effect will be even more noticeable. Organizations of busi- 
ness teachers are taking an interest in developing research pro- 
grams as a part of their professional activity. Teachers will rely 
more and more on the scientific method for the solution of their 
individual problems as they advance their training.” 











French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 





What Tests Should I Use? 


Recently a teacher who was planning on giving a paper before 
a group of French teachers wrote me asking the following ques- 
tions: 

1. What is the most suitable standardized achievement test for 
use in high school classes? 

2. Is the standardized test practical for high school classes in 
general? 

3. Or, should this type of test be used only in classes of special 
ability? 

From time to time other teachers have asked similar questions. 
Since this seems to be a matter of rather general interest I shall 
give here my replies to this teacher. 

1. Is it not possible to give a definite answer to this question, 
but out of my experience, I should say that the American Council 
Tests, Form A and Form B, and the more recent Codperative Tests, 
are perhaps the most satisfactory. The Sammartino-Krause Tests 
are also rather good. The last are possibly somewhat simpler than 
the others. In general I have found that they give as satisfactory 
results also. 

2. By all means, the standardized tests are practical for high 
school classes in general. It is through these tests that the teacher 
can best compare the achievement of his pupils with what is done 
in other schools. He can readily learn whether his classes are 
meeting the requirements of the national norms which have been 
developed through careful experimentation. 

3. This type of test should be used with all classes, not merely 
with those of special ability. Through these tests the teacher can 
find out the weaknesses of the pupils—and of his own teaching. 
If he studies the results and uses them for diagnostic purposes, 
not merely for the purpose of giving grades, he will find them 
of inestimable value in all his classes. 

In most of my articles dealing with the results of the place- 
ment tests given at the University of North Carolina each Sep- 
tember, I have stressed the value of the standardized tests. I have 
urged a more widespread use of them in order to raise the standard 
of achievement in French in our North Carolina high schools. 














Physical Education Column 


Conducted by OLIveR K. CORNWELL 





Play and Life 


RICHARD G. CHRISMAN 
Beliflower, Illinois 


I once heard Dr. Jay B. Nash, head of the physical education 
department of New York University, say that he was in favor of 
graveyards because sooner or later they would be turned into 
playgrounds. Whether or not this prediction is accurate, it be- 
hooves the adult citizens of every community to see to it that suffi- 
cient space is made available for public playgrounds. We cannot 
take too great an interest in the playgrounds of boys and girls, 
since it is on the playground that a child gets his first develop- 
ment—emotional and mental as well as physical. 

In the past the greatest handicap to play has been some of the 
ideas set forth in Puritanism. This philosophy exalts tremendously 
the serious side of life and is prone to ignore and have a fear and 
contempt for the joy and pleasure in play and recreation. Thus, 
the Puritan censored and neglected play and looked upon it as an 
evil and as something harmful. 

Today society is gradually breaking away from this traditional 
doctrine and is beginning to realize what an important place play 
holds in the life of the child. In the world of play, as in so many 
other activities, we are no longer letting our present-day principles 
and policies be merely echoes of those of the past, especially if 
they are not in accord with sound judgment and reason. We con- 
sider the play-group as one of the basic institutions of society. 

Play has a tremendous appeal for children and there is in the 
early life of each boy and girl a strong urge for activity. This in- 
stinctive urge, or hunger, is as strong and compelling as any of the 
other natural hungers. It is a hunger which is found in children 
throughout the universe. It is a universal characteristic of the hu- 
man race. Children all over the world participate in some sort of 
play, although it is more or less a taboo among certain races. 

The crime and wrongdoings of the so-called “bad boy” in the 
large city are largely, if not wholly, due to the lack of organized 
play. Many of the juvenile judges who have studied the history 
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of certain young lawbreakers have learned that in many cases the 
offense against society may be much better understood if there are 
available various data dealing with the early childhood of the 
offender. In many cases it would not be far from wrong if one 
should say, “If this boy or girl had had a decent place to play, 
he or she would not have been brought before the juvenile judge 
in the capacity of a wrongdoer.” 

The development and direction of impulsive drives take place 
in the play activities as in no other field of experience. Since play 
is all-absorbing, it calls for total personality reactions. It has been 
generally agreed that the highest form of living is the concentra- 
tion of every fibre upon the accomplishment of a task. Certainly 
play is that kind of activity; and in the early years of a child’s de- 
velopment, it stands out as one of the most important, all-absorbing 
total development agencies. Children play not for health, not to ob- 
tain character, but because such an experience furnishes an ex- 
pression which is absolutely satisfying. Character and health are 
affected incidentally, although they are not the primary motive for 
the play activity. 

As was stressed by Dr. Shailer U. Lawton, of New York Univer- 
sity, who spoke at the First General Session of the Illinois High 
School Conference on “Recreation and Health in the Secondary 
School’s Educational Program,” the chief problem of secondary 
school education today is to build well-rounded emotional lives. 
In order to develop the total child, we need to begin with the 
play activities. Therefore, the physical education program of the 
school should be the starting point. 

Play is a natural activity and through participation the child 
is developed organically, mentally and emotionally. Since in his 
play experiences he forms wholesome attitudes, desires, appetites 
and ideals then it is the duty of adult leaders to put before the 
child opportunities for clean and wholesome play so that he may 
express this natural urge and receive the benefits thereof. 





Whoever acquires knowledge, but does not cultivate it is as one 
who plows but does not sow. —An Unknown Philosopher. 





To tell a man what to think is in every long run the working 
equivalent of telling him not to think at all. 
—Thomas Vernon Smith. 








Some Significant Research Studies 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension 
University of North Carolina 


KX 


HE RESEARCH abstracts featured this month are concerned 
"' a the study of adolescent pupils, of method in the field 
of reading and of evaluation and accreditation of high schools. 
It is hoped that they may contribute to the improvement of the 
educational work of secondary schools and may stimulate additional 
research and service studies in these schools. 


1—High School Teachers’ Knowledge of Their Pupils. H. L. Baker 

(School Review, Volume 46, pp. 175-190). 

In these times when much emphasis is being put upon effective 
individual guidance of pupils with an end in view of securing the 
richest development of each person, it is essential that teachers 
should have an adequate, expanding knowledge of the character- 
istics of each of their pupils. One of the investigations which aimed 
to measure the amount of detailed knowledge which teachers 
have of their pupils was undertaken by H. L. Baker of Simmons 
College. 


He chose 27 teachers employed in five high schools and in- 
vestigated the knowledge they had of 250 of their pupils in eight 
areas of pupil behavior and the environmental background of such 
conduct. A general question blank was devised to gather informa- 
tion about the pupils and use was also made of school records. 
The extent of the teachers’ knowledge of these assembled data 
about their pupils was ascertained and an effort was also made to 
learn why teachers vary so much in their knowledge of pupils’ lives 
and behavior. 


The study revealed the following: (1) high school teachers 
know less than a fourth of the facts about their pupils, which guid- 
ance specialists and psychologists consider of educational impor- 
tance. (2) High school teachers vary greatly in their knowledge 
of their pupils; (some teachers know at least four times as much 
as others and probably twice as much as the average). 


(3) The difference in teachers’ knowledge of their pupils are 
not due to accident. Among the factors responsible for this condi- 
tion are (a) the extent of the teachers’ association with pupils in 
extra-class activities; (b) in class contacts of an individual nature; 
(c) in visitation to pupils’ homes; (d) in the availability of cumu- 
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lative records of individual pupils; (e) in the time devoted to in- 
dividual conferences with pupils and (f) in previous class or out- 
of-school association with pupils. 


u—Extensive Teaching Versus Intensive Textbook Study As a Means 
of Acquiring a Knowledge of Scientific Facts—(A thesis investi- 
gation made by R. S. Rice at the Pennsylvania State College, 
supervised by Professor C. C. Peters). 

The problem was to determine whether high school pupils will 
acquire a greater number of scientific facts from extensive reading 
of scientific material than they will from intensive textbook study. 
Minor problems included the effect of extensive reading upon the 
retention of facts, the relative accumulation of facts with the 
maturity of the pupils, the types of items read by pupils who read 
scientific magazines, and their relative effect of the type or methods 
of instruction. 

The technical procedure used was to compare and contrast the 
outcomes secured from equated control and experimental groups. 
Equated sections aggregating 1,708 pupils were selected from three 
high schools. The control groups received the type of instruction 
prevalent in the several schools, viz., the daily recitation and a 
modified Morrison plan. Experimental pupils were stimulated to 
do additional reading in books and magazines. Records of the 
materials read were kept on file. Tests covering the course of study, 
(pre-test and final test), tests covering the materials read and a test 
for retention were administered. Differences of gains were com- 
pared in Standard Error units. 

Among the significant findings related to the major problems 
are the following: Extensive reading pupils learned approximately 
five per cent more course items and approximately 200 supple- 
mentary items more than the intensive study groups. The extensive 
reading group excelled the intensive study group in 59.8 per cent 
of the tests. The relative gains were highly significant and were in 
favor of the extensive reading group for all subjects in all schools, 
except in chemistry in School No. 1, where the gains were in favor 
of the intensive study group. Experimental pupils read approxi- 
mately 2.8 times as much as the control pupils. The materials read 
out of school were largely in the field of chemistry and were of a 
general reference nature. 

Findings related to the minor problems are: Extensive reading 
pupils retained more facts than did the intensive study groups. 
Boys exceeded girls in total knowledge of scientific facts. Extensive 
reading pupils possessed a larger accumulation of items and rates 
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of gain with maturity. The extensive reading method was the more 
popular. A change of preference in favor of scientific magazines 
was noticed as part of the influence of the study. The type or 
method of instruction as such, had no significant effect upon gains. 

Conclusions—Extensive reading of scientific materials is a sig- 
nificantly effective method of acquiring a knowledge of scientific 
facts. The knowledge of facts and the rate of acquiring them in- 
creases with the maturity of the pupils. Extensive reading pupils 
learn a number of additional scientific facts which are not learned 
by the intensive study pupils. 


1ui—New Types of Standards for Secondary Schools—Walter C. Eells 

— (Courtesy of Loyal Educational Digest, April, 1938—No. 2822 

— (321.213) —Digest made by Austin G. Schmidt). 

Dr. Walter C. Eells (Co-ordinator, Co-operative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards) in the Educational Record (Vol. 19 No. 
11) describes an experimental study of 200 selected high schools 
which were evaluated by seven different methods. The methods and 
the attached weightings follow: (A) EvALUATIVE CRITERIA (educa- 
tional program, 20; staff 10; plant, 4; administration 6). (B) SuPER- 
visors’ JUDGMENTS (field committee judgments, 20; progress as meas- 
ured by standard tests, 20. (C) Success or Pupits (college success 
of pupils, 6; non-college success of pupils, 4). (D) OPINION OF 
ScHoots (judgment of pupils, 6; judgment of parents, 4). Total of 
weightings, {40 + 40 + 10 + 10). 

Among the principles for the development of improved methods 
of evaluation are the following: (1) Every school must be judged in 
the light of its philosophy of education, its objectives, the pupils 
it serves and its community; (2) a school must be evaluated as a 
whole, not as the unrelated sum of its parts; (3) what a school does 
is more significant than what it has; (4) a school should be judged 
on the extent to which it meets the needs of all pupils and not 
solely on its meeting the needs of those who go to college; (5) a 
school should be studied on the basis of its progress between two 
dates as well as of its status at any one date; (6) the principle of 
individual differences is applicable also to schools; good schools 
may differ markedly among themselves; (7) the number of factors 
evaluated must be sufficiently large and varied to give evidence con- 
cerning each of the main areas of a school’s work; (8) the primary 
purpose of evaluation and accreditation should be stimulation to- 
ward the school’s continuous growth and improvement. 


Standards used for judging schools should be vital and flexible 
and not mechanical; they should encourage diversity and experi- 
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mentation and not uniformity and conformity; they should em- 
phasize the educational process and the spirit of the school and 
not merely the letter and the material facilities; they should apply 
to all types of development and not be narrowly academic. 





Who Are the Educated? 


Whom, then, do I called educated? First, those who control cir- 
cumstances instead of being mastered by them, those who meet 
all occasions manfully and act in accordance with intelligent 
thinking, those who are honorable in all dealings, who treat good 
naturedly persons and things that are disagreeable, and further- 
more, those who hold their pleasures under control and are not 
overcome by misfortune, finally those who are not spoiled by suc- 
cess.—ISOCRATES. 





School Recreation Suggestions 


For help in planning recreation programs in the school write 
for the Handbook for Recreation Leaders issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 231. 15 cents. 





Library Pamphlet 


Professional Library Education—Introducing the Library. Nora E. 
BeusT. Bulletin, 1937, No. 23. United States Office of Education. 
Published, 1938. Pp. 75. 15 cents. 


The purpose of this bulletin is to acquaint people with the 
place and varied functions of the library in modern society, as 
well as to give the prospective library school student information 
about the numerous specialized departments of the library. It also 
provides counselors in high schools and colleges with needed infor- 
mation about the vocational possibilities in the library field and 
the kinds of preparations required for the various fields of service. 

The pamphlet indicates the rich field of extended and enlarged 
services which might be rendered by school libraries to students, 
parents, and other members of the school community. It discusses 
recent trends in the enrichment of library services through the use 
of movie reels, still films, photostat copies and films, clippings, 
pamphlets, pictures, phonograph records, story hours, exhibits, and 
individual professional guidance. 














Reviews of Recent Books 





Books for Classroom Use 


L’Atlantide. Pierre Benoir (edited by Thomas R. Palfrey). New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. 1939. Pp. xviii + 172. $1.25. 


Dr. Palfrey has taken the well-known and much discussed novel L’Atlantide 
and by deleting many of the obscure and erudite allusions has made a thor- 
oughly readable text. The story deals with life in French Africa in the 
Sahara. There is enough mystery and suspense throughout the tale to hold 
the interest. 

This is a text for real reading. There are no drill exercises and tests where- 
with to kill the interest in the story. Dr. Palfrey is to be congratulated on his 
courage to edit a book without the bulky addition of the “modern type” exer- 
cises with which most new readers are burdened. This is a good book for 
third year high school or second year college reading. —Huco Gipuvz. 


Science Problems, Books I and II. Wirsur L. BEAUCHAMP, JOHN 
C. MAYFIELD, AND JoE YouNnG West. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 


& Co. 1939. Pp. xi + 432; pp. xi + 578. $1.48. (Book II). 


The first two of three books for the junior high years in the nine-year 
series now in process of publication by this firm, under the authorship of Dr. 
Beauchamp of the University of Chicago and collaborators. 

The books are attractively written, excellently illustrated, and scientifically 
reliable. Emphasis is laid on the way scientists work, and the problems and 
suggested activities are generally both thought-stimulating and based on prac- 
tical and familiar material. Major understanding rather than memory of de- 
tails represents the general goal sought, through study of what is concrete and 
functional rather than what is abstract. 

Reading reference by units are placed at the end of the books, along with a 
glossary and pronunciation guide and the usual index. 

—CARLETON E. PRESTON. 


La Belle-Nivernaise. Daupet (edited by G. E. Wiswell). With 
Visible Vocabulary, Notes and Exercises. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. 1938. Pp. 75. Paper, 40c; Cloth, 48c. 


This is the first of the Heath Visible Vocabulary French Series that has 
come to our notice. In this series there is an attempt to make it easy for the 
student to look up the new words on each page. At the beginning of the 
book there is a “nucleus vocabulary” of the most frequently used words which 
are to be learned at once. Then there is a vocabulary so arranged that it can 
be used with each page of the text without the need of thumbing a large, 
complete vocabulary at the back of the book. It is ingenious. Whether it is really 
anything more than another “gadget” only use will tell. The story is of 
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course delightful for second year high school reading, which might be said of 
almost any of Daudet’s stories. —Huco Gipuz 


Graded French Word and Idiom Book. JoserH A. LANpRY. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 1938. Pp. viii + 153. 84c. 


In this book the editor has gathered the first 456 items in the Vander 
Beke Word List and the first 600 items in the Cheydleur Idiom List. In addi- 
tion there is a very fine introductory section on cognates and word-building 
as well as numerous special word lists to help the student improve his ability 
to read French. There are various aids in explanation of the various lists. 
It is a type of basic vocabulary and idiom list which will serve for most of 
the reading a student in the elementary stages will encounter. 

—Huco Gipuz 


L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort. Dumas (edited by Otto F. Bond). 
Book VI of Bond’s Graded French Readers. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 1938. Pp. iii +48. Vocabulary 49-60. 33c. 


This is the first of this series of good little readers which is designed for 
use on the intermediate level. Books I-V are on the elementary level. 
—Huco Gipuz 


En Route. Orro F. Bonp. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1938. Pp. vi + 
109. Q2c. 

The sub-title of this book is “An Introductory French Grammar for Read- 
ing.” This little book is intended to be used in conjunction with the first of the 
Bond’s Graded French Readers, “Sept-d’un-Coup.” 

In the nine chapters are concentrated the essentials of pronunciation and 
grammar. In the advertising pamphlet which comes with the book, “A 
Dialogue for Three Persons” the author says that one may with his text 
“complete a year’s achievement in one third of the usual time.” One is led to 
wonder with what degree of mastery the high school or even college student 
will be able to digest this concentrated dose in so short a time. 

—Huco Gipuz 


American Writers (Revised Edition). T. P. Cross, Reep SMITH, 
E. C. STAUFFER, and ELIzABETH CoLeTTEe. New York: Ginn and 
Company. 1939. Pp. xxxii + 701. $2.08. 


American Writers (Revised Edition) is the third in a series of four high 
school literature texts in which the avowed intention of the editors is to place 
the emphasis on modern literature. 

Less than twenty pages cover the selections from the Colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Periods combined; established prose writers like Irving, Hawthorne, 
and Poe contribute one short story each; Emerson, not even a fragment of an 
essay. 

By contrast, from the late nineteenth century and particularly from the 
twentieth century there has been compiled an array of material, consisting of 
biographies, essays, short stories, poetry, and drama, from a remarkably inclusive 
list of authors. The selections are tantalizingly brief and challenging, and as- 
suredly must tempt the reader to further investigation. 
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Among the noteworthy features of the book are introductory summaries 
for each period, headnotes of background material, footnotes, hints for class 
discussion, about seventy pages of biographies of the authors, a dictionary of 
names and phrases with a key to pronunciation, and finally an index in which 
the writer’s name is given along with every title. —CELESTE PENNY. 


Books for Professional Use 


The Sociology of Childhood. Francis J. Brown. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1939. Pp. xvii +-498. $2.25. 


The purpose of this book is to present the sociology of the normal child from 
early childhood through adolescence by an analysis of the application of the 
social processes in the typical social interaction of the life of the child. The 
specific situations presented include the family, the play group, the school, 
noncommercial and commercial recreation, the state, and the church. 

Although written primarily as a textbook for courses in educational sociology, 
this book should also be of genuine help to parents, teachers, social and religious 
workers, and all others interested in the wholesome social adjustment of child- 
hood to the complex environment of modern life. A. J. PARKHURST. 


Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the Junior and Senior High 
School. Maxie NAveE Wooprinc and VERA SANFoRD. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 1938. Pp. ix + 133. 
$1.75. 


This is a complete revision of a book by the same authors bearing the title 
Enriched Teaching of Mathematics in the High School. 

Every teacher of mathematics should have a copy of this book available for 
reference because it lists in most convenient form the sources of those materials 
which a mathematics teacher may desire to use. 

If the teacher desires material on the history of mathematics he will find 
in this book a bibliography of such references and a brief description of each. 
If the teacher wants material on methods of keeping time and the calendar, here 
are listed the sources from which such material may be obtained. If he has 
need of materials on systems of weights and measures, here are listed sources 
from which such material may be secured. If he is for the moment interested 
in finding material on thrift, family budgets, insurance installment buying, 
building and loan associations, banking, investments, taxes et cetera, this book 
provides him with the information necessary to secure it. If he desires to 
give his pupils standardized tests he will find in this book not only the names 
of those commonly recognized as the best in each of the various fields, but a 
brief statement of purposes for which each test is best suited. If he wants to 
use a work book, here are listed some of the best. If he has launched out 
on a campaign to make mathematics interesting, he will find listed in this 
book material that will help him. If he wants material on mathematics clubs 
or mathematics plays or recreations here he will find listed sources from which 
it may be secured 

The book is well indexed and cross indexed, and well arranged and organized 
so as to facilitate the finding of the desired information. It is a real contribu- 
tion in this field. H. F. Muncu. 





